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THE NEW METHOD OF VOTING. 

BY 

THE HON. CHARLES T. SAXTON, NEW YORK STATE SENATOR-ELECT, 

THE GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

THE GOVERNOR OF CONNECTICUT, 

GEN. WILLIAM MAHONE, OF VIRGINIA. 



The growing interest in ballot reform has induced us to 
invite Senator-elect Saxton, the originator of the Saxton Bill, to 
explain the form and purposes of that measure, and to point out 
wherein it differs from the laws that went into operation at 
the recent elections in Massachusetts and Connecticut. The 
Governors of those States have also been kind enough to indi- 
cate, for the benefit of the readers of The Review, the extent 
to which the recent elections have cast light upon the working of 
the new laws. The necessity of reform of some nature is forcibly 
suggested by General Mahone's contribution, which illustrates the 
doubts so often entertained by adherents of all parties as to the 
officially-declared results of elections conducted under the old 
methods. Editor 1ST. A. R. 



SENATOR-ELECT SAXTON: 

I am requested by the present editor of The North Ameri- 
can Review to state wherein the New York ballot measure vetoed 
last spring differs from the secret-ballot acts recently passed in 
Connecticut and Massachusetts. It is with pleasure that I accede 
to this request, because I recall the great interest that Mr. 
Thorndike Rice, the late distinguished editor of The Review, 
manifested in the subject. Indeed, my first inspiration in this 
line was drawn from his efforts in this direction and the draft of 
a bill made by him and published in the New York papers two or 
three years ago. 

The brief space at my disposal will only permit me to answer 
the question in the most general way. The prominent features 
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of the New York bill were (1) that all ballots should be printed at 
public expense and delivered to voters by duly qualified officers ; 
(2) that they should contain the names of all candidates nomi- 
nated for a particular office ; (3) that the voter should be entirely 
shielded from observation while preparing his ballot. 

The Connecticut statute permits parties to print their own 
ballots upon official blanks furnished by the Secretary of State. 
The ballots are to be uniform in appearance. Any person may 
receive as many of these official blanks as he wishes upon pay- 
ment of their actual cost. The Secretary of State must also de- 
liver to the various town clerks, for the use of electors, envelopes 
of a certain size stamped with the seal of the State. At the en- 
trance to each polling-place are an "envelope booth "and "a 
ballot booth, at which the voter may obtain ballots of any poli- 
tical party that he may desire " ; each in charge of two persons 
not of the same political party, " who shall be appointed by the 
registrars." Adjoining the room where the ballot-box is placed 
are booths where the voter may enclose his ballot in the envelope 
"secure from outside observation." Prom the examination I 
have given this act itself, I infer that its practical operation is 
about as follows : The voter receives his party ballots in the 
presence of the two persons having charge of the ballot booth. 
At the envelope booth an official envelope is given to him, in- 
dorsed by the two persons designated for that purpose. He then 
goes into a private room, if he chooses, and encloses his ballot in 
the envelope, which he securely seals. Then passing into the 
pooling-place, where only the election officers and challengers are 
permitted to remain, he hands the envelope to the box-tender, 
who deposits it in the ballot-box. 

The Connecticut law is doubtless good as far as it goes, but it 
does not go far enough. A party ballot cannot be a secret ballot. 
One of the cardinal principles of ballot reform is that no ballot 
should be allowed to go outside the polling-place and that no bal- 
lot should be valid that comes from the outside. The provision 
that places partisans in charge of the ballot booth gives poll- 
workers the opportunity they seek of ascertaining what party bal- 
lot the voter selects. 

The Massachusetts law is essentially the same as the New York 
bill, although differing from it in many details. They contain 
substantially the same provisions for making and certifying nomi- 
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nations. Each prohibits the use of any but an official ballot, and 
requires the voter to prepare his ticket in a private booth. They 
differ mainly in their provisions as to the form of the ballots and 
the method of getting them into the hands of the election officers. 

The Massachusetts law prescribes that there shall be but one 
ballot, which shall contain the names of all candidates for any 
office whose nominations have been duly made. These names 
shall be arranged in alphabetical order under the designation of 
the proper office, except that the names of candidates for Presi- 
dential elector shall be arranged in groups. " There shall also 
be added to all the names of candidates their party or political 
designation/' All ballots, except those for use in city elections, 
are to be prepared by the Secretary of the Commonwealth. He 
is required to send two sets of them in sealed packages, "at differ- 
ent times and by different methods," to each town clerk, a certain 
number of hours before the day of election.^ One set is for dis 
tribution to the different polling-places in the town. The second 
set is sent as a precautionary measure, and is only to be used in 
case of necessity. 

The New York bill, instead of the " blanket " ballot, required 
separate ballots for the different classes of officers. In other 
words, the various ballots indorsed " State/' " County," etc., 
provided for by existing laws, were to be retained. The names of 
all nominees for the same office were to be placed upon one ballot, 
but grouped together under party names, so that the elector might 
vote for an entire group by making the proper mark opposite the 
party name at the head of such group. The ballots were to be 
printed by the county clerks, instead of the Secretary of State, 
and delivered by them to the election officers on the morning of 
election day. There was no provision for printing more than one 
set of ballots, but in case the ballots should not be delivered, for 
any reason, facsimile unofficial ballots might be used. 

These are the main points of difference between the two meas- 
ures. While they call for careful consideration, they do not touch 
any vital question. The principles underlying them are identical. 

Charles T. Saxton. 

THE GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS : 

By the election of the 5th of November in this Common- 
wealth a full and fair test of the so-called "Australian ballot " was 
effected. Enacted by the Legislature of 1888, the law which 
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gave to this system of voting form and life did not take effect 
until the present year, and the interval was improved by study of 
the measure, which made its provisions familiar to all who take 
an active interest in elections, while the most indifferent could not 
escape some knowledge of its provisions, so thorough has been the 
discussion in the press and from many platforms. 

The first of the advantages of the measure to be brought out 
conspicuously was that the nominations were made at least four- 
teen days before the date of the election. This produced two 
desirable results : that the character and fitness of the candidates 
could be considered with care, and that those who were nominated, 
either by caucuses or conventions or by papers filed by their friends, 
could withdraw from the ^candidacy in which they had been placed, 
without prejudicing themselves or others by what might have been 
considered hasty action. 

More important, however, was the provision by the Common- 
wealth of all the ballots. Here was struck a severe blow at cor- 
ruption in politics. When the printing of ballots was in the hands 
of the party committees, it was possible that grave injustice might 
be done by the accidental or intentional omission of the name of 
a candidate ; and it was also possible that candidates might be 
assessed to an altogether unreasonable amount, if the intimation 
were given or the threat made that, unless such assessment were 
paid, their names would not appear on the ballots. In other 
words, by this provision one of the most powerful of the weapons 
of the professional politician was taken from him. 

This providing by the Commonwealth of all the ballots used 
is one of the most important means by which secrecy in voting is 
secured. As all the names of all the nominees to be voted for 
were placed on the same sheet of paper, there were no means of 
so marking the ballots that any one could tell to which candidates 
a voter gave preference. 

The distribution of these ballots at every polling-place by those 
specially appointed to do that work is another excellent feature of 
this system of voting. This change made the polling-places differ 
greatly from what they have been. Hitherto the approaches to 
them, and their entrances, have been frequented by vote-distribu- 
tors, acting in the interests of the various parties and candidates, 
and their importunities and rudeness caused serious annoyance 
to those to whom good manners are of importance. At the late 
vol. cxlix. — ko. 397. 48 
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election this nuisance was entirely abated. The "striker" and 
the " heeler " could not have been pleased with the change, but 
the average citizen found that it removed a grievance of long 
standing, the weight of which he had never before fully realized. 

In the actual voting there was no difficulty. The ballots were 
so made up, and so much had been written and said about them, 
that every one was prepared, on arriving at the polling-places, to 
mark his ballot as he saw fit, and to do this speedily. In places 
where more than three hundred were to vote at one poll, counting 
was slow ; but where the number of voters was three hundred or 
less, the returns were made with surprising rapidity and, as 
recounts have already shown, with remarkable accuracy. 

This election has been the best test of the " reading and writ- 
ing " qualification of the State constitution that has ever been had. 
That a man might vote intelligently he was obliged to use both 
knowledge and judgment ; and the results achieved show that the 
voters of this Commonwealth are fully as well informed as they 
have been credited with being. 

No one would seriously consider the repeal of this election law, 
and a consequent return to the old election methods. Men of all 
shades of political opinion agree that the measure has worked 
well, and that it is a permanent part of the statutes of Massachu- 
setts. In its details some changes may be deemed necessary, but 
in its main principles it is beyond adverse criticism. It secures 
absolute freedom from party dictation ; it gives opportunity for 
wise and careful choice ; it makes every voter directly responsible 
to himself for his individual action. To inaugurate the working 
of this statute has cost a large sum of money, but the results 
achieved are well worth all that has been expended. 

Olitek Ames. 

the governor of connecticut : 

The chief points of our law are secrecy, secured by the booth- 
system, in which ballots can be arranged by the individual voter ; 
the prohibition of ticket-peddling within one hundred feet of the 
polling-place ; and the use of official paper upon which tickets 
shall be printed, of the size and in type prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of State ; also the use of an official envelope furnished by 
the State, in which the ballots cast must be placed, and the enve- 
lope sealed before being deposited in the ballot-box. 

The law is as simple as it could well be and yet prove at all 
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effective to accomplish its purpose. Under its provisions every 
voter can cast an absolutely secret ballot, if he so desires ; yet I 
do not regard our experience in this State at our local elections 
held in October as sufficient to justify any expression of opinion 
as to the merits of the law under which it was conducted. The vote 
was only about one-half the registered vote of the State, and the 
election was for town officials only. Our plan of minority repre- 
sentation in vogue for many years, and the disposition of our 
people to retain tried officials in their places, prevent generally any 
contest. Until we test the law in a general State election, it would 
be premature to form a definite conclusion as to its working. 

Morgan G. Bulkeley. 



GENERAL MAHONE : 

Until further details have been gathered in from all the pre- 
cincts of the State, it will be impossible to give a full idea of the 
frauds and outrages that have been perpetrated during the 
recent election in Virginia. The Democratic managers, having 
discovered that their canvass at the very start fell flat, and that 
the masses of their voters could not be aroused to take part in 
their campaign, while everywhere the Republicans were hopeful 
and in dead earnest, and further discovering that large numbers 
of Democrats were coming over to us, reached the conclu- 
sion that they were badly beaten, and that only the most fraudu- 
lent employment of the election machinery, which they controlled 
at every precinct, could save them. Thereupon they placed their 
whole reliance on this for defeating the popular will. So it was ex- 
pected that they would go to excesses ; and never in the history of 
the State has fraud run riot more unblushingly over the sacred 
right of suffrage. Counties that gave our late Presidential 
ticket 1,700 majority have been, by open and violent fraud, made 
to give 500 Democratic majority now. The presence of Federal 
supervisors in the Presidential election gave us measureable protec- 
tion at that time. In this State election, however, there was and 
could' be no remedy. All the while Democratic voters made pub- 
lic boasts that, no matter how many votes the Republicans 
secured, the Democrats had the machinery and would count them 
out. Their officers gave direction to this plan of campaign from 
the first, and fraud was the only agency employed throughout the 
campaign. Nowhere did their candidates pretend to discuss issues. 
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As a specimen of the frauds perpetrated the following table 
may not be uninteresting : 

The Vote of Norfolk; County, November 5, 1889, as Shown by the Tally- 
sheets KEPT AT EACH POLLING-PLACE, NOT INCLUDING ANY DOUBTFUL VOTES : 



Repvb- Demo- 
Name of Precinct. liean. erotic. 

IndianCreek 118 83 

HickoryGrove 90 108 

BeU'sMill , 48 122 

Bethel 284 212 

OakGrove 83 79 

West Berkley 204 373 

Huntersville 421 61 

Zion's Church 166 175 

CrossRoads 270 100 



Bepub- Demo- 
Name of Precinct. lican. cratic. 

Hall'sCorner 239 102 

Churchland 260 92 

BowenHill 176 59 

Deep Creek 266 108 

East Berkley 523 31 

Glehe 374 80 

Total 3,486 1,785 



Republican majority polled 1,701 

Republican voters in line when polls closed at Glebe 250 

Republican voters in line when polls closed at Hall's Corner 160 

Republicans refused votes on transfer at East Berkley 110 

Republicans offering to vote at West Berkley whose names were stricken from 

book 30 

Republican majority proper 2,251 

Note.— Republican majority proper 2,251 

Democratic majority returned 496 

Number of votes stolen by Democrats 2,747 

Here, as elsewhere, and everywhere in every county and city of 
the State, the Democratic managers had absolute control of the 
polls, and here, as elsewhere, the election judges were appointed 
the night before election day, while the law provides that they 
shall be appointed in March. Those who may have been appointed 
then and could not be induced to engage in the general scheme of 
robbery planned and prescribed by the Democratic managers were 
compelled by one means and another to give way for those who 
would. By this report, every statement of which can be sustained 
by the voters themselves, it appears that the Republican ticket was 
cheated out of 2,747 votes at the polls, not counting those who 
had been disfranchised on Saturday, October 26, by the unlawful 
process of the Democratic managers in " purging the polls," as 
they say. 

This return from one county shows that, whereas the Repub- 
lican ticket was entitled to a majority of 2,251, the Democratic 
managers gave the county to the Democratic ticket by a fraudu- 
lent majority of 496. 

As yet we have heard of but two counties where the like 
methods were not applied, and in these two counties our Republi- 
can majorities were increased. 

William Mahone. 



